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Supervisors 


* Thursday afternoon, after 
considerable debate and much 
revision, the County Board of 
Supervisors ratified the contro- 
versial PROS (Park Recreation 
Open Spaces) plan for the de- 
velopment of recreational areas 
around Santa Cruz and the North 
Coast. 

The vote to accept the plan 
capped over two years of work 
by the board and a 100-member 
citizen committee assigned to 
investiage possible alternatives 
for the utilization of undevel- 
oped land in the county. Com- 
ing in the wake of large scale 
plans for urban growth, the plan 
offers some control over indis- 
criminate development while 
giving a new direction to the 
General Plans of many cities in 
the Santa Cruz area. 

The plan has an extremely 
broad range, covering everything 
from the addition of nearly 70 
neighborhood recreeational facil- 
ities, to the maintenance of a 
considerable portion of the North 
Coast as open space. Included in 
that space is land earmarked by 
the city for the Wilder Ranch 
Project. In voting for the plan, 
Supervisor Phil Harry explained, 
“We’re saying that the county 
doesn’t want development of the 
north coast, and if the city does, 
then it will have to annex it.” 

Designed to accomodate the 
expected rise in population by 
1980, PROS seeks to keep rec- 
reational space proportional to 
such growth. Thus, the plan pro- 
vides Neighborhood Parks with 
three acres for every thousand 
peoples, Community Parks with 

two to two-and-a-half acres, and 
Community Parks of 200-500 
acres. 

Each type of recreational fa- 
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cility serves a different need. In 
the words of the repcrt, neigh- 
borhood parks “need not be ela- 
borate but should contain child- 
ren’s plav equipment, play lots, 
paved game areas, free play areas 
and possibly an area for passive 
recreation by parents or senior 
citizens.” Community parks, on 
the other hand, should have “‘a 
swimming pool, a gymnasium, 
paved game courts, and a build- 
ing with a variety of indoor 
spaces for meetings.” 

The other provision in PROS, 
for open land, “spaces not pri- 
marily used for recreation,” has 
caused the greatest amount of 
discussion in recent months. In- 


BY ROBERT KIBRICK 


(Ed. note: Mr. Kilbrick is pre- 
sently a student intern working 
with the Santa Cruz Municipal 
Transit District. ) 


Despite the tragic events of 
the past few weeks, the fact re- 
mains that many UCSC students 
rely on hitchhiking as a means 
of getting to campus. Unfortun- 
ately, many of these students 
feel that they have no alterna- 
tive either because of overcrowd- 
ing on the buses or because of 
the lack of bus service to remote 
areas such as Felton and Scotts 
Valley. 

The overcrowding on the UC- 
SC route has been with us since 
the start of the Fall quarter. The 
simultaneous openings of Col- 
leges Seven and VIII, both with 
large percentages of off-campus 
students, may have helped to 
cause this. An unusually heavy 
rainy season has also aggravated 
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cluded under its heading are not 
only areas of natural resource 
production, such as timberlands 
or watersheds, but agricultural 
benchlands along the North 
Coast and other spaces which 
are to remain untouched for 
scenic, educational, or ecological 
reasons. 

In its planning stages, com- 
munity response has generally 
been favorable. Since Novem- 
ber of last year, the Board has 
held several public hearings on 
the issue and altered some de- 
tails of the report to fit the dif- 

fering needs of various commu- 


nities. See Page 8 


Overcrowding, Lack of Service Demand Alternatives 


the situation, as students who 
might otherwise bicycle to cam- 
pus ride the bus instead when it 
rains. A staff member from the 
University Business Office rode 
the day-time busses between 
February 14 and 20 to determine 
just how bad this overcrowding 
was. She found that an average 
of 8 to 10 people were being 
left behind on nearly every run 
between 8 am and noon and 
from about 1pm to 5:30pm. 
The peak overloads were worst 
in the morning, including the 
8am run on which two buses 
are already operating. Some- 
times as many as 30 people 
would be left behind during 
peak hours. 

The overcrowding problem 
could be reduced in either of 
two ways: 

1) provide more frequent bus 
service to the campus, i.e., 15 
minute service instead of half- 
hourly service; or ; 


2) provide larger buses that 
would carry more people per 
trip. 

The first alternative would 
involve an added expense to the 
University, as the contract with 
the transit district is based ona 
charge of 66 cents per mile driven 
As there is a fixed amount of 
money available from the stu- 
dent transit fees ($3.50 per stu- 
dent per quarter), either night- 
time or weekend service would 
have to be cut back to pay for 
increased daytime service. The 
nighttime service is the most ex- 
pensive part of the University’s 
contract, as the campus not only 
pays for the run up to the cam- 
pus but also pays to keep the 
Seabright run going at night. 

Mr. Zenner of the University 
Business Office rode the night- 
time buses during the second 
week in February to sample stu- 
dent opinion on cutting the 
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Students May Decide 
Council Election Battle 


BY JOHN CHASE 

Surprising numbers of UCSC 
students still are not aware that 
there is a pitched battle on for 
three out of the seven total 
seats on the Santa Cruz City 
Council. 

Even more students are not 
aware that they may reregister 
to vote in Santa Cruz even if 
they are registered to vote else- 
where---as long as they register 
before March 11, the last day 
that anyone may register to vote 
in time for the April 10 election. 
After April 10 students may 
register back to their former 
voting place if they so wish. 

Registrars will be on campus 
March 5 through 9 attempting to 
reregister students registered in 
other counties and to catch those 
few students not presently 
registered to vote anywhere. 

Interest in turning out the 
student vote runs high because 


Report Defines Lighthouse Issues 


BY JOHN CHASE 

Will the proposed convention 
center at Lighthouse Point have 
a negative, or a positive impact 
on its environment? Both, says 
the Economic Development 
Agency, (EDA), of the US Dept. 
of Commerce, in its environment=- 
al impact report on the project. 
The E.D.A. isthe federal agency 
which granted $1.64 million in. 
funds to the City-County Joint 
PowersAuthority responsible for 
developing the center. Main neg- 
ative impacts are considered to 
be added traffic, increased noise 
levels, and alteration of the 
character and appearance of the 
Lighthouse Point area. The main 
positive impact is the creation of 
457 new jobs in the community 
with a resultant increase in the 
per capita income of the commu- 
nity. 

“The erection of structures 
as a result of the proposed pro- 


ject will permanenty alter the 
sense of open space and solitude 
now afforded within the site,” 
the report notes. 

“Obstructed views and alter- 
ation of the existing visual pro- 
portions constitute a major neg- 
ative impact.” Another factor 
affecting the character of the 
Lighthouse point area will be the 
impact of “additional conven- 
tion activity,” either a major 
negative or minor positive in- 
fluence the report finds, ‘depen- 
ding on the viewpoint of the 
observer. 

“Hazards to bicycle riders 
and to pedestrians who presently 
use the area for recreational 
purposes will increase.” 

The report was undecided 
whether the development that 
the project would encourage in 
the area was good or bad. It 
forsaw medium density residen- 
tial development being ecour- 
aged to the west of the center 


and low density residential to the 
north of it. 

The traffic problem of the 
center results from the fact that 
“The project site is isolated from 
the main points of freeway and 
highway connections by an in- 
tricate local street network which 
is not now capable of handling 
through traffic in an effective 
manner. No easy solution is 
put forth for this problem. 

No matter what is done the 
traffic generated by the project 
will travel along streets not 
designed for it. 


Thirty per cent of the traffic 
will utilize Lighthouse Avenue 
and twenty percent Centennial 
Avenues. These streets “‘are 
local neighborhood streets and 
cannot be considered collectors.” 
“The residential character of 
these streets will be subverted” 
because they will be handling 
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the election will be the most sig- 
nificant ever, and students may 
very well decide the outcome. 

The important issues in the 
campaign will be those concern- 
ing the environment. Sooner or 
later there will be showdowns be- 
tween the “environmentalist” 
candidates and those who think 
the environmentalist approach is 
unduly one-sided. Differences of 
opinion center around issues 
such as the growth rate of the 
city, highrise, annexation of the 
North Coast, the proposed con- 
vention center at Lighthouse 
Point and the Line 4 freeway 
which would cut across the bot- 
tom tip of UCSC. 

The reason why UCSC 
students could easily make the 
difference in deciding which of 
the nine candidates gets one of 
the three available seats on the 
council? Sheer numbers: only 
6442 residents of Santa Cruz 
voted in the last election. Even 
if as many as 10,000 voted in 
this election, a student turn-out 
of 3,000 to 3,500 would be 
enough to put any candidate 
over the top. 

Added to the sheer nunbers 
is UCSC’s voting record---it voted 
voted nearly unanimously on the 
candidates and major proposition 
in last November’s election. Es- 
pecially prophetic is the near- 
unanimous “No” vote on Pro- 
position A, a proposition 
designed to prevent just the 
type of election that the present 
election promises to be. This 
propositon would have switched 
the city election date from 
April to October, making it 
difficult if not impossible for 
UCSC students and faculty to 
register in time to vote. 

. Other factors combining to 
increase the powere of the 
student vote are lowereing the 
voting age from 21 to 18 and 
shortening of the voter residency 
requirement to 30 days. 

Those interested in registering 
to vote who do not want to 
wait for the registrars to come 
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City Council Votes Down Building Freeze 


BY JOHN CHASE AND 
JOAN KLINGENBERG 


An emergency ordinance that 
would have frozen building acti- 
vity in the R-H and R-N zoning 
areas of Santa Cruz for 90 days, 
lost by one vote at this Tues- 
day’s meeting of the Santa Cruz 
city council. 

In other action, the council 
voted in favor of appeals made 


by two different developers. Des- 


pite recommendations from the 
planning comission to the con- 
trary, they reluctantly approved 
a 13-unit condominium to be 


built by Jude Construction Com- 


pany on Eastcliff Drive. They 
also unanimously voted for the 
erection of a free-standing Al- 
pha Beta-Thrifty sign on Soquel 
Avenue. 

City Planner Phil Jones said 
the permit to build the condo- 
minium was refused because the 
condominium was not accepta- 
ble within the neighborhood and 
would overload an already over- 
loaded area. 

Lloyd Williams, attorney for 
Jude Construction company, 
felt the decision not to grant the 
permit was “erroneous and ille- 
gal in terms of sites and provi- 
sions.”’ He said his clients had 
previously received planning 
commission staff approval and 
“had met all the ordinances” 
but were still denied the per- 
mit. 

The council felt that Jude 
construction company did have 
a point, except for Mayor Al 
Castagnola, who cast the lone 
“no” vote against acceptance of 
the appeal. 

The mayor was in favor of 
passing an emergency resolution 
for lower density in that area 
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which would put a moratorium 
on the condominium proposal. 
None of the other council mem- 
bers were willing to go that far. 

Councilmember Wicklund 
said he opposed the idea of an 
emergency ordinance because it 
would “‘tell developers to stay 
away from our area.” 

In approving a large 30-foot 
Alpha Beta-Thrifty sign for So- 
quel Avenue, the council again 
reversed the planning commis- 
sion recommendation. 

Although the sign had been 
reviewed by the design review 
Board, the planning Commission 
denied the request for the sign 
on the grounds that it was not 
compatible with the surrounding 
area and would have a dominat- 
ing effect. 

Councilman Wicklund, on the 
other hand, thought as large a 
sign was necessary for the bene- 
fit of passing motorists. He 
voiced support for the sign even 


“Sf it was twice as big.” 

The council split 4 to 3 in 
favor of the second emergency 
ordinance. It would have estab- 
lished a 90-day moratorium in 
the R-H and R-N areas of the 
city while a consultant could 
prepare a study on the proper 
planning guidelines for these 
zones. 

The R-H zone allows multi- 
ple high-rise, with absolutely no 
limit on the height of structures. 
Medium-rise to six stories is al- 
lowed in the R-N zone. 

The ordinance received “‘yes’ 
votes from Councilmembers 
Jones, Groff, Castagnola, and 
Smith, with members Werner, 
Wicklund and Wood dissenting. 
Five votes were needed for pas- 
sage. 
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Discussion of the emergency 


ordinance arose out of council 
dissatisfaction over their feeling 
of legal inability to stop the 
13-unit condominium on East- 
cliff Drive. 


Members of the council oppo- 


sed to the ordinance felt it 
would simply add to the com- 
plexity of the planning proce- 
dure without im proving the 
quality of the environment. 

“T see so many checks and 
balances on most actions that 
come before us with the very 
occasional exception of the kind 
of proposal that came before us 
tonight,” said councilmember 
Wicklund. “I think we’ve got 
plenty of roadblocks to stop 
any development we don’t like.” 

Mayor Castagnola disagreed, 


saying, ““Things continue to come 


up that would have been caught, 
had there been a study. 

Noting the fact that there is 
already a de-facto moratorium 
on high-rise, he felt the study 
of R-H and R-N zoning areas 
would help coordinate planning 
efforts. “We're not picking up 
all the areas” at present he said. 
If the problem were to be stud- 
ied as a whole, “‘in the end res- 
ult everybody will be happier.” 

Councilmember Groff was 
concerned at the number of 
“projects that are not really ac- 
ceptable to the community” 
that the council had been re- 
quired to approve. 

Planning Director Phil Jones 
felt that “more time should be 
spent on advanced planning” to 
prevent reluctant approval of de- 
velopments on the grounds that 
existing ordinances have been 
met. 
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Lobby Director Speaks 


BY MIKE LEVINE 


Ed Koupal, executive direc- 
tor of People’s Lobby will speak 
tonight, Thursday, at 7:30pm 
in the Kresge Dome. The topic 
will be “Politics and Pollution: 
Citizens’ Responses to Govern- 
ment Irresponsibility.” 

The People’s Lobby is a state- 
wide grass roots citizen action 
group dedicated to solving the 
problems of people, especially 
in the field of environmental 
pollution. It works primarily 
through court action and through 
direct democracy (initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall). 

Through an all-volunteer ef- 
fort, People’s Lobby collected 
¥% million signatures to place Pro- 
position 9, the Clean Environ- 
ment Initiative, on the June 
1972 primary ballot. Unsuccess- 
ful in fighting for the bill’s pas- 
sage, People’s Lobby is present- 
ly preparing for massive signa- 
ture gathering drives to place 
Sy bills on the June 1974 bal- 
ot. 

The first bill is an Environ- 
mental Initiative dealing with 


9. The second bill would strongly 
limit campaign financing, regulate 


the work of lobbyists in Sacra- 
mento, require full disclosure of 
these activities, and open records 
of government agencies to the 
public. 

Mr. Koupal will discuss these 
efforts as well as People’s Lobby 
experiences in the court and at 
the ballot box. 

A further topic will be the 
upcoming “Bike for Life” in 
Santa Cruz County. “‘Bike for 
Life” bike rides have been suc- 
cessful fundraising activities for 
the Lobby’s efforts throughout 


California. The Santa Cruz “Bike 


for Life” last year drew nearly 
1000 participants and raised 
$12,000 toward the passage of 
Proposition 9. 

All interested people are in- 
vited to hear Ed speak. Those 
that are interested in People’s 
Lobby but are unable to attend 
can contact Mike Levine at x 
4161. 


Funeral Services Planned 
for Cynthia Marlowe 


Cynthia A. Marlowe, Continuing Education Specialist for 
University Extension and wife of professor of Psychology, 
David Marlowe, died Tuesday night at St. John’s Hospital in 
Oxnard. The death was a result of injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident last Saturday morning on the Pacific Coast 


Highway. 


Also injured in the accident was their eight-month-old 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was released from the hospital today. 
Mr. Marlowe and the three other children escaped with minor 


injuries. 


Funeral services will be held Friday, March 2, at 2 pm at 
the First Congregational Church on High Street. 
The family has asked that students refrain from sending 


flowers. 
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STACY KEACH- JEFF BRIDGES - SUSAN TYRRELL 
Fat City, The Great American Dream. 
hitting, powerfully acted story about two down 
& out prizefighters, filmed on skid row in Stoc- 


Directed by John Huston, who previously gave 
ou"The Treasure of the Sierra Madre," & "The 


One of this year's Academy Award Nominees 
(Susan Tyrrell, Best Supporting Actress) . 
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Critique of pure Karo 


A Park is for people: 
Where are they now? 


by Walt Boyes 


Park was very difficult to sit 
through because, while interest- 
ing, it was not very entertaining. 
It was interesting enough to keep 
me sitting in the bleacher sec- 
tion that served for seating, but 
not entertaining enough to keep 
me from occasionally wishing | 
was disinterested enough to 
leave. 

It must be said, but empha- 
tically not solely in the interest 
of fairness, that I saw only the 
Saturday night show during 
which Allison Clough performed 
the role of Elizabeth for the first 
time on stage. I would have liked 


to have seen Jennifer Joy Penny 
do the role as well, but I left the 
College V Dining Hall pretty 
well convinced that the change 
in cast could have made little 

if any difference to the essential 
nature of the show. For most of 
the difficulties I saw came from 
within the play and the concep- 
tion of the play rather than from 
the cast. 

Park was not a bad show. 
Park was a seriously flawed show 
with so much potential that ne- 
ver was actualized in perfor- 
mance that at times it was heart- 
breaking to sit and watch it. 


College V Dining Hall deserves . 


its reputation for being the 
worst theatre space on campus. 
The stage is wide, flat, and has 
no illusion of height. There are 
wide spaces between the stage 
and the walls which were dis- 
tracting in their blank openness. 
Jim Kendall, the drummer, was 
faced with another of College 
V Dining’s major problems: hor- 
rible acoustics. But by far the 
worst drawback to the hall is its 
lack of theatre seating. After a- 
bout twenty minutes of sitting 
on them, I was sure that the im- 
portation of-basketball bleachers 
was not a satisfactory answer. 

I am still of somewhat divided 
mind as to whether or not Mi- 


chael Brooks’ remarkable set 
really works. A minimal set, it 
consists of a double-tiered table, 
a lamppost, a very versatile 
bench, and a series of plexiglas 
structures ranged around the 
back of the stage. Just enough to 
suggest a park or a playground 
and definitely not enough to 
overwhelm the actors, as Park’s 
original sets are supposed to 


‘have done. Good enough, and 


each piece viewed alone seems 
to work: the design and crafts- 
manship are very good. But 
when viewed as a totality, the 
set seems to suffer from the very 
same malady as the show: it is 
cutesy, stilted, unalive, and has 
a curious lack of soul. 

The plexiglas structures which 
Michael Brooks told me were 
trees didn’t seem to work as 
trees. No one I talked to after 
the show saw them as trees, but 
this doesn’t really matter as 
much as how the plexiglas did 
work. The plastic emphasized 
the sense of unreality, of plasti- 
city in the play, in the charac- 
terizations, in the direction, 
which needed to be minimized 
in order to make the play suc- 
ceed. Rather than setting the 
scene for a park in which real 
people could really meet to talk 
out real problems, the set re- 
minded me of Vegas, or L.A. or 
some other place where plastic 
people could play plastic trips 
on themselves for the masturba- 
tory edification of the viewers. 

Park folded on Broadway 
when it was first produced, com- 
plete with extravaganza sets and 
orchestrations for a forty-piece 
orchestra. Director Quijada has 
taken it a very long way in the 
right direction but the fact that 
he has not gone far enough is 
agonizingly apparent from the 


very beginning. In what threat- 
ens to become a litany for Park, 
the execution did not realize the 
potential of the conception. 
Park is a wee little thing: it 
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resists all of Michael’s attempts 


to make it more than it really is, 
to force it in the wrong direc- 
tion. It isn’t at heart a Broadway 
musical, and the insertions of 
Busby-Berkeley-style. choreogra- 
phy are more than a little incon- 
gruous in the light of the feeling 
expressed by the-dialog and the 
songs. Park is simple and direct 
and despite some repetitious 
lyrics and music that reminded 
me of songs I’d heard on AM ra- 
dio lately, when Quijada lets it 
remain simple and direct, it is 
not only entertaining but mov- 
ing as well. There was too much 


flashy choreography that simply 
wasn’t necessary: legs crossing 
in unison, cartwheels for no par- 
ticular reason, a very fascistic- 
seeming march number in Act 
Two for which I can still find 
no rationale, and some choreo- 
graphy that was just plain bad, 
particularly Linda Arnold’s len- 
gthy reply to Elizabeth’s “very 
personal question,” ““How ma- 
ny?” But equally, there were 
some good bits in Park. “Com- 
promise,” “Tomorrow Will Be 
The Same,” and “‘Park,”’ the ti- 
tle song, were scenes that ful- 
filled the promise of the show 
and proved again that Michael 
Quijada’s talent for directing is 
formidable. But when Quijada 
lets himself get carried away (and 
it appeared that he did so often) 
by the notion that if a bit looks 
good in rehearsal he needs to 
find a place in the show to use 
it, Park drags, and I found my- 
self rapidly losing interest. 

A particular case in point is 
one of the things I found most 
irritating and objectionable in 
the show: the habitual walking 
in time, crossing legs, arms, and 
sitting down like puppets to 
drumbeats. As a play, Park de- 
mands that the characters be 
acceptable as real, but in this 
production, the exaggerated cal- 


iisthenics of the cast and the 
overwhelming totality of the 
choreography served to deny 
any semblance of personhood 
that Paul Cherry, the author, in 
mortal combat with his Cons- 
ciousness III, had labored to in- 
still in his characters. This un- 
reality was further underscored 
by the use of drumbeats and 
drumrolls under any word or 
phrase likely to have some sig- 
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Four diverse eortouches to contemporary dance w B presente 
in the Dance Theater Concert to be given at 8:00 pm Friday, Satur- 


day, and Sunday (March 2,3, and 4) in the Performing Arts Drama 
Theater on the University of California Santa Cruz campus. 

_ The program includes three premiere performances: ‘Come Kiss 
My Verb,” a theater piece by Ruth Solomon; ‘‘DayScape,”’ a pure 
movement composition by Byron Wheeler, and “ARA” an abstract 
choreographic work by Gaila Cottrell. 

Appearing in the three original works will be 25 UCSC students 


of dance. 


Admission to the event is $1.50, general and $1.00 students. 
Tickets may be reserved in advance by calling the UCSC Ticket Of- 


five, 429-GATE. 


Open House 


An Open House of Contem- 
porary American Music will be 
presented at the Performing Arts 
Recital Hall on Saturday after- 
noon March 10 at 3:00 and Sun- 
day night March 11 at 8:00. 
These will be two different pro- 
grams of music (mostly short 
pieces) representing the work of 
composers beginning with Char- 
les Ives and continuing through 
to the present, from music of 
“‘American expressionism” to 
“chance music,” and music in 
“open forms.” 

There will be a large amount 
of piano music, both solos and 
ensembles (music for two pianos) 
but there will also be songs and 
some instrumental solos and en- 
sembles, all in performances of 
pieces by Ives, Henry Cowell, 
Carl Ruggles, Lou Harrison, John 


Cage, Steve Reich and others. In - 


addition, there will be perfor- 
mances of music by Santa Cruz 
composers, including pieces by 
students here. Most, but not all 
of the performers are music stu- 
dents here. 

Admission will be free, and 
all are invited. 


The Comix 


Joshua Baer 
“e pluribus unum” - Dollar Bill 


“in the year Ba) 
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“‘now it’s been ten thousand 


years.”’ 
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nificance. After this happened 
about three times, I began ser- 
iously to wonder if my intelli- 
gence was being insulted. 

As a director, Michael Qui- 
jada shows a great promise, but 
in Park he has shown his inex- 
perience as well. 

Allison Cl ough gave far and 
away the best performance of 
the night. Her concentration, so 
lacking in the other three actors 
(in Mr. Shore’s case to a lesser 
degree) was unbelievably in- 
tense, wavering only for a mo- 
ment, it seemed, in “I Can See.” 
Del Mandarino and Linda Ar- 
nold simply weren’t performing 
as well as they have the potential 
to. However, when Ms. Arnold 
and Mr. Mandarino were concen- 
trating, flashes of brilliance be- 


__gan to appear, they lit up and 


Joseph Brodsky sean MON. StH 
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Park began to rediate talent. 
The spotty nature of their per- 
formances coupled with the ill- 
ness of Jennifer Penny leads me 
to conclude that it must have 
been an off night. 


Jeffrey Shore, on the other 
hand, has returned rather well 
from a lackluster performance 
in The Seagull. His performance 
as Austin, the father, shows a 
control and skill amazing in any 
actor his age. One of the most 
memorable moments in the show 
was his fantasy of being a circus 
clown. 

By and large, the acting was 
more than adequate—something 
unusual for musicals in general. 
What Michael needs to do is to 
remove the schmaltz, the Broad- 
way schtick and concentrate on 
the real life of the musical. 
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EDITORIAL | 
Bus Crisis: A Fee Hike 


BY DAN DOBRIN 


The recent wave of crime against hitchhikers has underscored the 
need for better public transportation. Campus transportation prob- 
lems now form a series of odd paradoxes. Police, faculty, and admin- 
istrators urge the students not to hitchhike, a means of transporta- 
tion that about 20% or the commuting students rely on, according 
to the latest public transportation survey. If even a small portion of 
these students were to bring cars to campus, the university would 
not have the parking space to hold them. Hitchhikers are urged to 
ride the buses, which already have more passengers than they can 
handle. It would be hard to imagine how this campus would func- 
tion if students really did stop hitchhiking. 

Clearly, something must be done besides urging students not to 
hitchhike. Because students’ schedules are so erratic, it is silly to 
assume that carpools are the answer to the problem. And there is 
something wrong with hoping that fear will coerce students into 
moving back on campus, and staying on campus once they get there. 


CATTLE CARS 


The most practical and obvious alternative is to increase bus ser- 
vice. Already, there is more demand for this service than the buses 
can provide. One driver estimates that passengers must be turned 
away on six to eight bus runs a day. Weekday buses are packed like 
cattle cars from the first run of the day until sunset. 

Forty-two percent of the students say they rely on the bus as 
their main means of transportation; at the.other UCs, this figure 
ranges from ten percent to less than one half of one percent. Rider- 
ship has steadily risen from about 1200 students a day when the 
UCSC line first started running, to the present figure of over two 

thousand students a day. Even more students would ride the buses 
if the buses could hold them, and if service was more frequent. 
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Few disagree that more bus service would be a good thing. But 
where is the money to come from? 


REVENUE 


At present, UCSC bus service is paid for by the $3.50-a-quarter 
public transportation fee, collected with the registration fees. The 
university uses this money to buy bus service from the Santa Cruz 
Metropolitan Transit District. UCSC pays the District at a flat rate 
of 66 cents for each mile that each bus travels on the UCSC daytime, 
nighttime, and weekend runs. The university pays nothing toward the 


operation of other bus routes within the transit district, though stu- — 


dents get to ride those buses for free. 

The public transportation fee yields about $55,000 a year, just 
enough to buy the service that students now receive. If daytime ser- 
vice is to be expanded, nighttime or weekend service must be cut. 

Bob Scott, director of the Metropolitan Transit District, says 
that the 66-cent-a-mile charge is slightly under what it actually costs 
to run the buses. To make up for this deficit, all fares collected on 
the UCSC line are turned over to the Transit District. 


SUBSIDY 


Some students feel that pressure should be put on the Transit 
District to subsidize UCSC service; they should provide more free 
buses, and take a substantial loss on their contract with the Univer- 
sity. This approach is questionable if students.want fast action, and 
it is in many ways not fair to the Transit District. 

In the first place, students are already getting a lot for their mon- 
ey. The $55,000 a year they pay makes up less than an eighth of the 
total annual revenue of the Transit District. Yet students receive 
almost two-thirds of the service. The average daily ridership on all 
district bus lines totals about 3200 passengers; two thousand of 
these passengers are UCSC students. 

Second, the district is now taxing property owners at the highest 
rate allowed by law. If the district expands service on the UCSC 
line, it must cut back service on other lines. Some of these lines now 
offer only hourly service. Though other lines do not get as much use 
as the campus line, the district is trying to build up ridership on 
these routes by maintaining regular service. Students who rely on 


* these other lines would also suffer from a cutback in service. 


District bus service is already heavily subsidized—only a quarter 
of its funds come from passenger revenues, including the revenue 
that comes from student fees. If students think the district should 
have more money, then they should organize a referendum to raise 
transit district taxes. 

FEE INCREASE 


If the students want more bus service, at least in the near future, 
then the students will have to pay for it. The simplest way to raise 
more money is to raise the Public Transportation Fee. With only a 
nominal fee increase, students could solve many of their transporta- 
tion problems. } 

Transit District Director Bob Scott says that UCSC bus service 
could be increased to as much as double its present level without any 
change in the per-mile rate. In other words, twice as much revenue 
from the students could buy twice as much bus service along the pre- 
ci UCSC lines; by next fall, the buses and drivers could be provid- 
ed. 

Thus a doubling of fees to seven dollars a quarter could probably 
buy bus service every fifteen minutes on weekdays, and every half- 
hour on weekends. This format could perhaps be changed around to 
provide buses every five or ten minutes at peak hours, and less fre- 
quent service when ridership is lower. 

A more modest raise to $5.50 a quarter could probably buy 
twenty-minute service on weekdays, with either more frequent ser- 
vice on weekends, or more frequent service at peak hours, or perhaps 
a little of both. 

BENEFIT 


If the transit fee is raised, the additional money could best be 
spent on increasing service along the existing lines, rather than on 
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Editor: 


The hearings with Ron Arro- 
yo started last Friday. On Mon- 
day a group of students went to 
the Carriage House where the 
secret trial is being held to testi- 
fy on Ron’s behalf. They were 
stopped at the door by campus 
police and not allowed into the 
hearing. 

Remember the words, “When 
they come to your door, who 
will be there to protest?” The 
administration is persecuting 
Ron Arroyo and who is there to 
protest? Ron Arroyo’s plight 
affects us all. It has exposed the 
racist attitudes which permeate 
the campus. Ron Arroyo was 
an advocate for students. He 
now needs students to be advo- 
cates for him. Students have 
met with Lloyd Ring and with 
Chancellor McHenry asking to 
be part of the appeals procedure. 
Each time they were told that 
the issue does affect us and our 
opinions should be heard and 
noted. 

We urge students to join us 
in testifying for Ron Arroyo. 
He needs our help and advocacy 
now. Come to the Carriage 
House at 9:00 am on Friday, 
Marth 2 to testify on Ron Arro- 
yo’s behalf. 


Crown-UCSC Committee 
for Ron Arroyo 


Editor: 


A memorial service will be 
held for Alice Liu Saturday, 
March 3, at 2pm at the Green 
Hills Chapel in San Pedro. 

The family has requested that 
flowers not be sent. Instead, 
contributions may be sent to 
the Alice Liu Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund c/o Gibraltar Savings 
and Loan—112 Del Amo Fashion 
Square—Torrance, Ca. 90503. 

The scholarships will be giv- 
en to students who are studying 
what Alice was interested in, 
Asian Studies. I’m sure it would 
mean a lot to her parents if 
some contributions, however 
large or small, were received 
from the UC Santa Cruz com- 
munity. 


Julie Chang 
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Editor: 


I am disturbed by the recent 
statements made by UCSC Chan- 
cellor McHenry concerning the 
on-campus vote in last Novem- 
ber’s election. 

One would not expect such a 
serious lack of understanding of 
the campus political situation 
from a well-known political sci- 
entist. Some of his statements 
are blatantly false, while others 
merely show a lack of substan- 
tiation. For example, Mr. Mc- 
Henry alleges that many on-cam- 
pus students exhibit a natural 
inclination “‘to vote the opposite 
of the way their parents do.” No 
study has ever found this to be 
the case and I challenge the chan- 
cellor to support his claim. He 
voices worry over “an unwilling- 
ness to listen to the other side,” 
supposedly exhibited by stu- 
dents. Does he not credit the 
students of his own university 
with enough intelligence to indi- 
vidually participate in the demo- 
cratic process by listening to all 
sides, examining the facts and 
finally making an informed el- 
ectoral desision? 

The chancellor mentioned 
that a strong on-campus Demo- 
cratic Party registration drive 
headed by Kim Cranston, son of 
U.S. Senator Alan Cranston, was 


another factor in the vote. This 
statement is totally false. If Mr. 
McHenry would check his re- 
cords, he would discover that 
Kim Cranston has not been a 
student since last June. In addi- 
tion, there has never been a stu- 
dent voter registration drive on 
campus headed by any political 
party. The only student voter 
registration group has never tried 
to “give a kind of party line,” as 
the Chencellor states. I suggest 
that perhaps Mr. McHenry should 
re-read the Election Code which 
specifically prohibits this sort of 
indoctrination. The chancellor’s 
ill-founded statements may do 
something to enhance his repu- 
tation with the UC Board of Re- 
gents but do little to dispel the 
misunderstandings existing be- 
tween the university and the 
community it was created to 
serve. 


Jeff Wells 
UCSC Student Voter 
Registration Coordin- 
ator 


Editor: 


Several weeks ago, in a letter 
to the Chairman of the UCSC 
Student Veteran’s Association, 
Assistant Chan<cilor Howard 
Schont7 warned that the usage 
of “obscenities” in future veter- 
ans’ leaflets would compel UC 
authorities to withdraw recogni- 

This is in clear defiance of 
recent US Supreme Court deci- 
sions, but in accord with stand- 
ing UC regulations . Mr. Schontz, 
speaking for the “General Staff,” 
called in the leaflet writer. 

The setting in which the wri- 
ter appeared was clearly designed 
to intimidate him. Acting on_ 
orders of Chancellor McHenry 
and other “unspecified” author- 
ities, Schontz warned the writer 
of possible disciplinary action. 
At the time of this “verbal rep- 
rimand,” a political dossier con- 
taining the leaflet, ‘“F--- the 
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Editorial 
Brainwashed POWs 


The Prisoner of War issue has been filling the papers and airwaves 
for weeks and promises to be hot news for at least several more 
months. Although we are happy to see that some POWs are back and 
that the rest will return in the near future, we can’t help but feel 
that the incredible public enthysiasm and interest in the conditions 
of POW captivity borders on the prurient. The American audience 
sits with popping eyes and slaveting tongues waiting to devour any 
hint of atrocities against the only, “heroes” this war has produced 
for the U.S. Meanwhile, returned POWs and government officials 
tantalize us with hints of torture and collaboration which cannot be 
explained in more lurid detail until all U.S. POWs have been released. 

If revealing the conditions of POW life really endangered those 
POWs still in captivity, Major Reynolds and company would have 
already done their compatriots irreparable harm. But perhaps we 
shouldn’t blame them if the supply of exciting stories rises to meet 
the public demand for a new angle on an otherwise dreary and 
shameful chapter in U.S. history. 

The “‘full release of the POW story” will surely reveal that cap- 
tured U.S. soldiers, sailors, and pilots lived for many years under 
conditions of serious mental and physical deprivation. Conditions 
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were obviously worse for those held by the N.L.F. who had to be 
constantly on the move because of B-52 raids and Allied troop move- 
ments. Some POWs may be tried for the crime of disobeying direct 
orders not to express anti-war opinions which they shared with the 
vast majority of the U.S. public. 


The “POW Story,” however, will certainly not do justice to the 
humanitarian attitude of the Vietnamese toward their prisoners. 
POWs obviously ate better than most Vietnamese, and yet one POW 
has the temerity to complain that he didn’t get much meat (“too 
damn much cooked cabbage”’). It is truly a wonder that villagers, all 
of whom had lost close relatives, didn’t kill downed pilots on the 
spot; that the N.L.F. bothered to drag prisoners around with them 
during B-52 raids. Also, one might expect some expression of sym- 
pathy from ex-POWs toward the “civilian” N.L.F. prisoners in tiger 
cages that Saigon refuses to release. 

No doubt some POWs felt pressured or “brainwashed” by the 
Vietnamese into making public anti-war statements. Probably more 
were “brainwashed” by the U.S. military on their return. But the 
real brainwashing started earlier and reaches more broadly into the 
American public—an incredible ARROGANCE that allows us to im- 
agine that we deserve humanitarian respect from those we murder 
and attempt to destroy. And when the Vietnamese people are beau- 
tiful enough to give us that, we have the unmitigated gall to say we 
deserve better. 
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From Page 1 
double the volume they were 
intended for. 

Westcliff Dr. will receive a 
quarter of the traffic generated 
increasing its load from approx- 
imately 6,000 to 10,000 vehicles 
per day. It is scheduled to be 
widened 4 ft, to a still narrow 
28 feet width. Another 20 % 
will disperse thorugh the maze 
of streets in the Circles area. 

Projected widenings of 
Mission St. to six lanes (with no 
onstreet parking) © and Bay St. 
to a divided Highway of four 
lanes will aid in dispersing some 
of the convention center- 


* created traffic. The street im- 


provement directly related to the 
project is the widening of Pelton 
St., which borders it on the 
north, from a rural 30 feet to a 
four land divided highway. 

The major positive impact 
that would be produced by a 
convention center project 
would be economic. Significant 
contributions would bemade to 
the employment level, tax base 
and per capita income in Santa 
Cruz. 


“Present unemployment levels 
in the Santa Cruz area are high, 
with a large seasonal fluctualtion 
in service workers. If the Con- 
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vention center and hotel a- 
chieve reasonably uniform year- 
round operation the seasonal 
fluctuation in service workers 
will be reduced.” The unemploy- 
ment rate would drop from 7.5 
to 6.6% if the center were built. 
The average income of all famil- 
ies in the county would be in- 
creased by $90. 

The center itself will not 
increase the tax base, being 
publicly owned, however the 
related hotel and retail shopping 
center would add $2,500,00 to 
the tax base of the city. 

$225 ,000 in retail sales tax 
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would be generated by the pro- 
ject as well as an additional 
$70,290 in increased sales tax 
revenue resulting from an ex- 
panding tax base. 

“It is estimated that conven- 
tion attendance will at least 
double, providing a minimum 
additional 50,000 delegate days 
which convert to at least 750,000 
of new hotel business. the mul- 
tiplier effect anticipated by the 
convention center will double 
the current bed tax revenue and 
provide sufficient funds to pay 
for the project financing and 
within seven years the project 
will be self-sufficient. 


On-Campus Housing in the Works 


BY BERN SHUTMAN 


Due to the combination of 
UCSC population growth and a 
shortage of housing, a proposal 
to provide on-campus housing 
for approximately 1,000 stu- 
dents has been made. 

The proposal, entitled “Santa 
Cruz Mountain Camp,” was 
made public by campus planner 
Laurence Livingston at the last 
meeting of the Campus Planning 


Committee. It calls for the devel- 
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opment of the land north of the 
proposed College 8 site. 

The 50-acre site will be divi- 
ded into two sections. The south- 
ern section will accomodate 600 
students in pre-fabricated “non- 
institutional” housing and 100 
students in trailers; the northern 
part, an additional 300 students. 


The site was picked because 
it requires the least amount of 
ecological adaptation to the na- 
tural surroundings. Livingston 
expressed hope that work on the 
project would commence soon. 
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Marines,” and some written com- 
ments, lay open on Schontz’ 
desk top. 

The UCSC Student Veteran’s 
Association protests Chancellor 
McHenry’s policy of intimida- 
tion, and we reject, in the case 
of our leaflet, his superficial 
reaction to our disavowal of the 
horror of Vietnam and the pros- 
pect of military recruiters-on- 
campus “enlisting” young men 
into their culture of death. 

The struggle between freedom 
of speech and authority is made 
visible by an individual’s use of 
his civil rights, or his lack of 
them. 

In Chancellor McHenry’s cal- 
culated response to an “‘obscen- 


~ ity” (?), we see the strategy of 


future staff actions. First, by 
creating the image that a UC 
recognized organization has vio- 
lated regulations, a precedent 
for political restraint will have 
been created - accompanying ac- 
If an. organization, or an in- 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
tions being: withdrawal of UC 
facilities, “monies,” reproduc- 
tion equipment, etc. 

Second, by manufacturing a 
dossier, compounded of cited 
“infractions,” the “General 
Staff”’ creates an administrative 
tool legitimizing future abridge- 
ment of students rights. 
dividual, remains silent under 
threats limiting its, or his, free- 
dom, then the legitimacy of 
those threats will have been 
established. And the stage will 
have been set upon which the 
University may further limit the 
right to achieve change, non- 


- violently , within the University. 


UCSC Student 
Veterans Associa tion 
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on campus may register with the 
county clerk or they may do so 
in the fire house on Vine Street, 
around the corner from the civic 
auditorium. 

Applications for absentee 
ballots may be obtained from 
the city clerk’s office in the City 
Hall annex. 
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Cos 
PLEASE! 
GIVE BLOOD 


The Red Cross Bloodmobile 
will be on campus Friday, March 
2 at the Fieldhouse between | 
and 5 pm. Please give! 


FRENCH PLACEMENT EXAM 


Students interested in enrol- 
ling in a French language class 
next quarter and who are not 
enrolled in a French language 
class this quarter must take the 
French placement test. This 
test will be given Monday, 
March 5, in 208 Crown, from 
7p.m. to 10 p.m. 


PRE-ENROLLMENT FOR 
FRENCH CLASSES 


Pre-enrollment for French 
language classes during the Spring 
quarter will take place on 
Thursday and Friday March 8 
and 9 in Office 115 Crown be- 
tween 10-11:30a.m.,; 2-4:30 pm. 
(Note: you do not have to come 
and wait in line, as pre-enroll- 
ment lists will be made following 
id same priorities as for the 

inter quarter.) 


FAST MARCH 6 


The UCSC group for Vietnam 
Medical Aid urges all faculty, 
staff, and students to participate 
in a day of fasting, Tuesday 
March 6, to raise money for 
Vietnam medical supplies and 
equipment. Those on Saga plans 
may sign up until Thursday 
(today). Others are asked to 
donate a day's worth of pay, of 
food money, or whatever they 
feel they can. Both can be done 
at the entrances to the dining 
halls until Thursday (today ) or 
on the day of the fast. For more 
information call Debbie at x4245 
Sharon or Clint at X4371 or 
Lauri at x 4179. Ceasefires 
don’t heal people. 


BAY TREE CLOSED 
FRIDAY 


The Bay Tree Bookstore will 
be closed on Friday, March 2, 
due to inventory taking. 
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CORRECTION 


Correction to “Free Money” 
article: If you qualify for any of 


the awards, go to the Graduate 
Division Office. DO NOT SUB- 
MIT REQUESTS THROUGH 
BERKELEY. 


WOMEN'S SELF -DEFENSE 
WORKSHOP 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the Office of Physical 
Education and Recreation to 
have Mrs. Patricia Stock, a faculty 
member of the Physical Activi- 
ties Department at UCSB, con- 
duct a day-long workshop dealing 
with the topic Self Defense for 
Women on Saturday, March 3. 
The workshop will begin at 10 am 
on Saturday, March 3rd in the 
large lecture hall (2) of the 
Classroom Bldg. 


ACTORS WANTED 


People interested in acting in 
radio drama, come Tuesday 
nights at 8:00 to KZFC, 117 
Communications 


ATTENTION 
GUITAR PLAYERS 


Pedal Steel Guitar player 
wanted to complete a country 
western band. The gig is the pre- 
miere of the world’s First coun- 
try-western-bluegrass musical, 
“Uncle Frank’s Peach Farm.” 
Also needed: a Hohner-type cla- 
vichord. If interested, call Randy 
Masters at 688-1746 or Ric Prin- 
dle at 426-4341. 


ALL-CAL 
GOLF TOURNEY 


The All-Cal Golf Tournament 
will be played at Pebble Beach 
on March 26-27. Any student or 
faculty member interested in 
playing in this event should con- 
tact Joe Liddicoat, 153B Appl. 
Sci. (423-2449) or Marshall 
Sylvan, Stevenson (426-2973) 
as soon as possible. 
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WOMEN VOTERS 


The League of Women Voters 
is currently having a membership 
drive. The purpose of the group 
“is to promote political respon- 
sibility through informed and 
active participation of citizens 
in government.” The League is 
a non-partisan organization 
which neither supports or oppo- 
ses any political party or candi- 
date, but does take stands on 
issues. 

The League urges all women ci- 
tizens 18 or over who are con- 
cerned with the problems of 
community, state and national 
government to attend a meeting. 
For further information contact 
Sherrie DeWitt, Membership 
Chairman at 423-7604. 


MERRILL FIELD WORK 


The latest copy of the news- 
latter for the Merrill Field Pro- 
gram 1s available from the Field 
Project Office, Room 8 Merrill. 

Petitions for spring field work 
were due Friday, Feb. 23. If you 
are considering a Merrill Project, 
contact Nick Royal or Ladif 
Lao Bineda in the Field Office 
right away. 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY 


Ed Koupal, executive director 
of People’s Lobby, will speak 
tonight, Thursday, at 7:30 PM 
in the Kresge Dome. The topic 
will be ‘‘Politics and’Pollution: 
Citizen Response to Government 
Irresponsibility”. Koupal will 
discuss the activities of People’s 
Lobby, the statewide grass roots 
citizen action group. 


THE SUMMER 


The senior thesis production 
of ‘‘The Summer” will be pre- 
semted. March 10, 11 and 12 at 
8:00 pm in the Performing Arts 
Drama Studio. Admission is free. 

The play, under the direction 
of Stephan Gray, stars Greg De- 
Mascio, Tom Griggs, Carol Jack- 
son, and Rosemary Lapham. 


PETER PAN 


“Peter Pan” will be performed 
by 4th to 6th grade students at 
Laurel School on Laurel Street 
on March 2 at 7:30. There will 
be no cost. 
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1516 Pacific- next to Odessey Records- call: 426-4167 


Ken Keegan Valve is a new import dealership 
in an old place (previously Dewy Eastman). 
We are currently stocked with fourty small, 
indiscreet, non-polluting, economical used 

imports. All ranging in price from $200 to 


$13,000. 


in and see us! 


Ken Keoge 


52) FANT 9-7:00 


100% financing available. Come 


we Ef owe 
SANT CRUE 


Sunday: 10 to 4 


WEDNESDAY , MARCH 7 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7 


VOCAL RECITAL 
Students of DIETRICH ERBELDING, San Francisco vocal in- 
structor/1:00 pm/Crown Provost’s House/Admission Free 


“MADAME DE” (1935) 7:00pm/“PIERROT LE FOU” (1965) 
9:00 pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 


COD OO OOOO OOO OEHSOOSOOHOEOOOCOOOSOHEHOEOSOOEEOOES HO ESSOOOESEOOSER DOES 
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~~ 
MINORITY puoi L E 
SOCIAL WORKERS Mov | E a) CA NDAR 
The demand for minority per- HEAVE ae 
sonnel in social work is contin- AAAI S8iGkT FREE 160 “THURSDAY, MARCH 1 
uing and UCLA's School of So- : 138 : S| WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
eee Poeenha gad t SATURDAY: SCI LEC 3 - DAN WACHS, UCSC: “‘Limestones of the Franciscan Formation” 
students wishing to e E - | 2 4:00 165 ; i 
uate school program leading to 3 —P> FREE ¢— 2 Bree ei te Barenets 
the master’s or doctoral degree, « 2) 
according to Dean Maurice F. |S All Night Movie Marathon 5 RUSTY RHODES: “Political Assatsinations | in America”/7:30pm/ 
Connery, « 2 Merrill D.H./Admission: 5U cents 
Admissions for next fall are Hj ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS 3 CONCERT 
open until March 15. 3 (Howard Hawks) 7:30 3 CHARLES LLOYD, Jazz Flautist/8:00 pm/Stevenson D.H./ 
Anyone interested in learning S LADY FROM SHANGHAI i Students $1.50, general $2.00 
more about the program should 3 (Orson Welles) 9:30 2 LECTURE 
: ‘J ‘a 3 e i 
Sat the Senge! of se ne we ; © rite pepe ‘ s DEAN BROWN, Stanford university, Head of Technology Pro- 
ate al 825-7737 or dontact Ed Py (Alfred biiteheoek) 11:30 2 ram: “The C ter-Aided Instructional Community”’/8:00pm 
Escobedo at x2296. P32 THE BLACK CAT 3 Thi cee ta 
s (Edgar G. Ulmer) 1:15 a.m. 4 AAD TLE 
PARACHUTING CLUB a ee GOES TOWASH- FRIDAY, MARCH 2 
é . 2 
a Frank Capra) 3:00 a.m. 
The Parachuting Club will be 3 ( ‘ P PIANO RECITAL 
jumping the first two weeks in . VIKINGS OF THE VOID : JOAN BENSON/Playing her own piano, a 1795 Broad wood/ 
March. If you are interested in s es eee : 8:00 pm/Crown D.H./Admission Free 
watching or in jumping, call Ken, € 2:30 gee pm, 3 TEATRO CAMPESINO > 
aa Ae toninionnaen, “LA CARPA DE LOS RASQUACHIS” (The Tent of the Under- 
PISSt eee eneeee eee eneeevereceese ere eenee ees eeteeteeesseeseeeeeenseee, dogs)/7:00 pm/Merrill D.H./Admission Free 
: : DANCE THEATRE CONCERT 
° S ;. Choreography by RUTH SOLOMON, Director, Dance Theatre 
: MOM A f= (Kot only th that byt ) : Program & BYRON WHEELER, Assistant Prof of Theatre Arts/ 
3 : 8:00 pm/Perf Arts Drama Theatre/Students $1.00, general $1. 78 
: THURSDAY, MARCH I : Also on Serareay 3 and t Sanahy nights 
$ “IT’S JUST THE BEGINNING” (Focuses on the racial question : So 
¢ among the Baha’i)/1:00 pm/Rm. 130 Merrill/Admission Free q Me . 
: “RAMPARTS OF CLAY” (1971)/7:30 pm/Sci Lec 3/75 cents : aye CS ere SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
: FRIDAY, MARCH 2 ; € BRAZILIAN CARNIVAL 
: : \ Brazilian Mardi Gras w/Brazilian food, refreshments, mus 
2 “KEY LARGO” w/Bogart/7, 9 & 11 pm/Sci Lec 3/50 cents : BY « dance, ete, 18: 00 pm/Merrill D.H./Admission Free oe 
: “BLACK ORPHEUS"/8 & 10 pm/Stevenson D.H./50 cents " ‘ 
: SATURDAY, MARCH 3 : 
: : SUNDAY, MARCH 4 
¢ “LOST HORIZON” (Frank Capra; 1937) 9 & 11:30 pm/Crown : CONCERT 
s D.H./S0 cents ° 
: : CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS /Guest Artist: Katie Clare Maz- 
: SUNDAY, MARCH 4 : zeo, piano/3:00 pm/Crown D.H./Admission Free 
:  “YOJIMBO” (1961) 7 & 9pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 : MONDAY, MARCH 5 
: “THE DEVIL IS A WOMAN” w/Marlene Dietrich/7:30 & 9:30pm : POETRY READING 
2 Merrill] D.H./50 cents : JOSEPH BRODSKY, Poet in Residence, Univ of Michigan/Read- 
° : ing of own Poetry in russian, accompanying translations/8:00pm 
: MONDAY, MARCH 5 : Perf Arts Drama Theatre/Admission 50 cents 
$ “BURN” (Spanish/English sub)8:00 pm/Merrill D.H'/Admission Free: oaeeine TUERD A AROE 
; “EAST OF EDEN” w/James Dean & Julie Harris/7 & 9pm/Kresge MR. SAMADANI, Persian Baha‘i: “Baha'i Faith and Social 
: Done/50 cents $ Change, in Terms of World Peace’’/!:00pm/Rm. 130 Merrill ee 


> BONESIO LIQUOR 


ay : 
Liquer-Wine-Beor 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 


GROCERIES 
AND 
SUNDRIES 
MONEY 


a 
hak Ceur, CALIF. 
PHONE AZ - “2555 


Me) SHPO IAERT Discover the World on Your 


AFLOAT SEMESTER AT SEA 


Sails each September & February 


Combine accredited study with 
educational stops in Africa, Aus- 
tralasia and the Orient. Over 7500 


students from 450 campuses have | #t 
already experienced this interna- 
tional program. A wide range of 
financial aid is available. Write 
now for free catalog: 

Les 


WCA, Chapman College, Box CC40, Orange, Cal. 92666 
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Bloodmobile 


The 20th visit of the UCSC 
Bloodmobile is scheduled for 
Friday March 2nd at the Field 
House between | and 5 pm. 

The need for blood has be- 
come greater, while the student 
turnouts for the blood drawings 
are declining. Santa Cruz County 
has a large portion of Senior 
Cttizens, who because of age can 

. no longer give. The Senior Citi- 
zens must therefore rely on stu- 
dents to fill the void. 

In the past, less than 1% of 
the UCSC students have given 


EDITORIAL: Bussing , 


From Page 4 


Visit 


blood to save a life. Presently in 

the United States only 3% of the 
eligible donors are supplying the 
entire country with blood. If all 

the eligible donors would give, 

a person would only have to do- 

nate | pint every 8% years. 

If you are over 18 years af 
age and weigh more than 110 
pounds, you are eligible to do- 
nate. The bloodmobile will be 
at the Fieldhouse during the af- 
ternoon, March 2, this Friday. 

Everyone is urged to partici- 
pate due to the deficient blood 
supply at present. 


wi 


starting new campus bus lines to other areas. According to the bus 
survey taken by the business office last spring, about half the off- 
camnus students live in the Downtown, Boardwalk, or Seabright 
areas that the campus buses currently service. 

Another ten percent live near the route that the bus covers on 
its way downtown from High Street. Resident students were asked 
what section of town they most frequently travel to, and almost 
ninety percent of them named the downtown, Boardwalk, or Sea- 
bright areas—mostly downtown. The residents’ need for bus service 
will grow as more’of them take up houskeeping. 

Thus, the present UCSC bus lines can provide a useful service to 


about three quarters of the students. Students in outlying areas 
who transfer onto these lines would also benefit from more frequent 


service. 


A new line to other areas would be of little use to the students 
unless it offered service twice an hour, or at least once an hour. De- 
mand for service along the present lines already far exceeds what the 
buses can offer. Service on these lines should be increased until the 


demand can be met, before other lines are started. This demand, too 


’ 


will rise as more frequent and reliable service is offered. 
NON-USERS 


Even if bus service is expanded, many students will rarely use the 
buses, either because they prefer to drive, bicycle, or hitchhike, or 
because the buses will not take them where they want to go. These 
students might well ask why they should increase their supvort of 
the bus system when they receive little direct benefit from it. 

‘The answer is that all students now benefit from the bus system , 
whether they use it or not, and all students would benefit more if 


bus service were expanded.. 


All students benefit from bus service because bus service means 
that less cars are brought up on campus. 

Asking car drivers as well as bus users to support public trans- 
port is a sensible way to balance the environmental damage done by 
cars. ‘The specter of some new university construction projects 


underscores this fact. 


PARKING STRUCTURE 


The original master plan called for construction of a layered park- 
ing structure near Applied Sciences, to have been completed two 
years ago. Fortunately, construction has been continuously deferred 
by the Parking and Transportation Committee, but the committee 
has only been able to do this because buses have taken pressure off 
the need for parking spaces. No one wants a parking structure—it is 
ugly, it leads to traffic tie-ups, its ecological impact on surrounding 


- redwood groves is unknown. 


If the bus fee is to be raised for next fall, and bus service is to be 
increased, students must vote for a raise on a campus referendum. 
Anis 1ee raise must wen ve approved by the Board of Regents. | 
think that a doubling of present fees to $7.00 a quarter, with a 
doubling of bus service along the present routes constitutes the 


most sensible alternative. 


But there is no sense in failing to act, or going down blind alleys, 
trying to scare up funds from agencies that do not have them to give. 
Students should vote to buy more bus service, for they should not 
have to endure transportation problems that they could solve so 
easily and cheaply. Students should vote to buy more bus service, 
for they will get far more in return than what they pay. 


From Page 1 

The chief criticism of PROS, 
which the final approved version 
reflects, is aimed at its economic 
feasibility. At present, 10 jd 
cent of the County’s 280, 
acres is given over to some sort 
of parkland, though most of that 
is in the hands of the state. An 
additional 6,000 acres are pri- 
vately owned recreational sites. 
If the entire PROS plan, cover- 
ing all the county’s needs, was 


«fulfilled, it would mean the ac- 


quisition and development of an 
extra 6,000 acres by the end of 
this decade. The finances need- 
ed for such an undertaking 


would obviously be enormous. 
Even as it comes from the 
Board, however, PROS is essen- 
tially a guide for development 
rather than a fully implemented 
program. Areas in PROS are 
assigned priorities and designated 
for the type of facility needed, 
but it is the availability of funds 
during the next ten years which 
decides how far down the list of 
priorities the county will go. 
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UCSC Sex Discrimination Charged 


BY LARRY BAUMAN 


Another complaint of dis- 
crimination has been lodged a- 
gainst the UCSC Administration. 
The complaint concerns sex dis- 
crimination against an employee 
of the Financial Aids Office. 

Mae Leta Hilliard, who'was 
hired by Financial Aids in No- 
vember of 1971, claims that, the 
University has discriminated'a- 
gainst her by denying equal — 
working conditions. and treat- 
ment, equal pay, and deliberate 
obstruction of obtaining the job 
reclassification she expected to 
receive under the conditions of 
her hiring. 

Hilliard states that while her 
duties and responsibilities with- 
in the office were of a supervi- 
sory nature, she has been denied 
the pay and recognition that her 
job deserves. She has stated 
these charges in a formal com- 
plaint filed with the State of 
California Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

One of the major charges of 
Hilliard’s complaint is that she 
was denied the promotion that 
both she and her supervisor, 
Ron Arroyo, felt she deserved. 

Arroyo states that Hilliard 
assumed within six months “‘im- 
mense responsibilities in the of- 
fice. She had four people under 
her when she supervised. She be- 
came office manager for Finan- 
cial Aids.” 

After the six-month period, 
Arroyo submitted a job reclassi- 

From Page 1. 
night runs trom halt-hourly to 
hourly. He found not only sig- 
nificant nighttime ridership but 
also significant objection by the 
nighttime riders to cut-backs in 
nighttime service. Furthermore, 
infrequent nighttime runs might 
force students to hitchhike or 
to'wait a long time at a dark bus 
stop. In light of the recent tra- 
gedies, neither of these prospects 
seems desirable. As a result, 
nighttime service will not be cut 
back. 

The second alternative seems 
more practical. In fact, it was 
originally planned to have bigger 
buses early this year, as new 
buses were budgeted last July. 
Funding for these buses was de- 
layed, however, and asa result 
they were not ordered until No- 
vember 1972. Currently, as a re- 
sult of an increased nation-wide 


demand for buses, there is a 
seven-month wait on delivery of 
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fication to Assistant Chancellor 
Howard Shontz for Hilliard so 
that her salary and rank would 
reflect the amount of responsi- 
bilities she had assumed. 

Mr. Shontz returned the eval- 
uation to Arroyo so that it could 
be rewritten. 

Hilliard claims that the eval- 
uation was returned to include 
comment that she could not get 
along with Accounting Officer 
Mark Schaeffer. Arroyo has con- 
firmed this. 

Shontz has stated that the 
evaluation was returned on the 
basis of a problem with her job 
description, but he could not 
remember the specifics of the 
problem. 

In a memo to Howard Shontz, 
Shaeffer complained that, “there 
is nothing humble about Mrs. 
Hilliard.” 

Hilliard reiterated this con- 
flict and claims that this con- 
cern with her lack of humble- 
ness is merely another aspect of 
the sex discrimination with 
which she has been confronted 
at UCSC. 

She does not attempt to deny 
her lack of humility. “I am not 
a humble person. I don’t claim 
to be.” 

Another, more recent devel- 
opment in what Hilliard sees as 
her continuing experience of dis- 
crimination is the fact that since 
the firing of Ron Arroyo, who 
has been temporarily replaced 
by Assistant Financial Aids Of- 
ficer Gary Sutton, her previous 
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new buses. Thus, the buses or- 
dered last November will not ar- 
rive until May. As an interim 
measure, the transit district be- 
gan a search for buses that it 
could lease. Unfortunately, most 
of the buses that were available 
did not have adequate brakes to 
safely handle large loads on the 
hilly campus route. Finally, last 
Friday, a firm was found in San- 
ta Ana that could lease the tran- 
sit district a bus that would be 
adequate to meet the safety 
standards for the campus run. 
On Monday, February 26, the 
Acting Secretary of the transit 
district and the chief mechanic 
flew to Santa Ana and drove the 
bus back to Santa Cruz. The bus 
was put into service on the UC- 
SC run yesterday. 
Unfortunately, as the transit 
district has so far only been able 
to find this one larger bus, it 
appears at this writing that the 
bus routes will have to be tem- 
porarily reshuffled so that the 


Arroyo Hearings Continue 


The Personnel Committee Hearing for the dismissal of Financial 
Aids Officer, Ron Arroyo, met in session last Monday and Fri- 
day and is still continuing. Hearings are expected to resume this 
Friday and carry over well into next week. 

Because much of the evidence for both sides of the case is yet 
to be presented, neither representatives of either Arroyo or the 
University are able to comment on developments of the case. 

All that can be discerned at present is that Arroyo and attorney, 
Leon Panetta, have been presenting their side of the case duri 
most of the last two sessions. Because it is Arroyo who asked for 
the hearing, it is he who the University has labled prosecutor of 


the action. 


The University and its three lawyers for the defence are expec- 
ted to begin presenting their case early next week, at the hearings 


being held at thé Carriage House. 


duties and responsibilities in the 
office have been decreased. 

She claims that this act is in 
effect a demotion and was done 
to discredit her and decrease 
her influence in the office. Pre- 
viously she acted as office man- 
ager for Financial Aids. 

In a letter concerning her 
evaluation, Ron Arroyo referred 
to her “effective work. with the 
MIS (Management Information 
System—the computer system 


which is used by Financial Aids), 


her restructuring of office pro- 
cesses and procedures, her re- 
structuring of the office clerical 
flow, her innovative filing sys- 
tem, her assimilation of the to- 
tal financial aid system, her re- 
structuring of the emergency 
loan, to name some of her ac- 
complishments.” 

Hilliard says that while her 
knowledge and skills are still 
being used in the office, she has 
been relegated to working strict- 
ly with the MIS in a clerical 
capacity, and that the skills and 
qualifications that she possesses 
are being overlooked because 
she is a woman. 

“On the part of Mark Schae- 
ffer and Howard Shontz,” Hil- 
liard contends, “I think that 
they are threatened by me as an 
able and competent woman” 

In response to this allegation 
Shontz said, “I don’t know a- - 
bout Mark, but I’m not.” 

Mark Schaeffer refused to 
comment. 


larger bus can be put on contin- 


uous service on the UCSC route. ’ 


This means that students riding 
the Seabright or Natural Bridges 
routes to campus will have to 
transfer to the UCSC route in 
town. It is felt that this tempor- 
ary inconvenience is well worth 
it in order to have the larger bus 
in service. The larger bus, by the 
way, has a seating capacity of 45 
as opposed to 33, and can pro- 
bably hold close to 80 people 
when fully loaded. 

Providing a bigger bus, how- 
ever, does not help those who 
commute from areas that are not 
served by the buses. Because of 
the current shortage of bus e- 
quipment and the general diffi- 
culty of providing bus service to 
areas like Scott’s Valley, there is 
very little that the transit dis- 
trict can do in the near future to 
improve this situation. 

To help those students com- 
muting from areas not served by 
the buses, the University is set- 
ting up a car pooling system. 
The idea is that faculty, staff 
and students who have cars and 
who can take additional riders 
would be matched with those 
students who need a ride to cam- 
pus. Last week, forms soliciting 
drivers were distributed to all 
University staff and faculty, and 
will probably soon be distribu- 
ted to all students. So far, the 
terone from the faculty and 
staff has been very encouraging, 
with a number of them expres- 
sing a willingness to go consider- 
ably out of their way in order to 
give students a ride. This service 
is free, and students who need a 
ride to campus are urged to con- 
tact Student Services at 429- 
2858 or 429-2200. 


